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COLD WAR PROPAGANDA 


IOLENT DEMONSTRATIONS against Vice President 

Nixon during his good-will tour of Latin America, 
sacking of United States information centers by mobs in 
the Middle East, and rapid worsening of the situation in 
Algeria have afforded a field day for Communist propagan- 
dists. Exploitation by the Soviet propaganda machine 
of these and other Western embarrassments follows closely 
upon several world propaganda successes for the United 
States. These had been preceded by a series of notable 
propaganda victories for the Russians. Anti-United States 
demonstrations, particularly in Latin America, have been 
laid at least in part to inadequacies of the American propa- 
ganda effort. 

Re-examination of Western propaganda operations and 
values was made urgently necessary when the Soviet Union 
scored a propaganda triumph last autumn by launching the 
first earth satellite. That event not only enhanced Russia’s 
scientific prestige but also indicated that it had gone further 
in missile development than had been supposed. The result 
was to increase uneasiness among peoples close to the 
shadow of Soviet power and make them more ready than 
formerly to grasp at plans, however imperfect and dan- 
gerous, that seemed to give hope of warding off nuclear 
holocaust. Some Western leaders were thus put under obli- 
gation to make their own peoples aware of pitfalls in Soviet 
proposals as well as to combat the effects of Red propa- 
ganda among peoples not directly lined up in the East-West 
struggle. 

The cold war has been described as basically a contest 
for men’s minds, and countries of the free world have found 
that ideals of freedom do not always speak for themselves 
among ignorant and poverty-stricken masses. Communists 
long have been ardent battlers for the minds of all peoples. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev declared in a television interview 
broadcast in the United States on June 2, 1957, that the 
ideological struggle—the competition between Socialism 
and capitalism—was “a battle of. ideas,” and that “Victory 
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is insured. for the idea which will be stronger, more viable, 
and which will be supported by the people.” 


Propaganda has been defined by the Institute of Propa- 
ganda Analysis as “the expression of opinion.or action by 
individuals. or groups deliberately designed to influence 
opinions or actions of other individuals or groups to pre- 
determined ends.” ! Propagandizing—essentially the same 
thing as public relations, advertising, or simply good pub- 
licity—is practiced by almost every political party, private 
interest group, and business enterprise in the United States. 
In fact, such efforts have become an integral part of the 
democratic process, which requires that citizens be per- 
suaded and convinced, not. ordered, to accept an idea, sup- 
port a candidate, or applaud a course of action. 


Yet in the field of foreign relations, Western countries 
find it difficult to match effectively the efforts of skilled 
Communist propagandists. Even though Red governments 
may rely on force and fear to hold the allegiance of the 
peoples: they rule, the Communist Party appears to have 
little difficulty winning support, or at least tolerance, in 
countries of Asia and the Middle East. Because of this 
fact, those countries have become one of the chief battle- 
grounds of propaganda in the cold war. 


WEsST’s HANDICAPS IN PROPAGANDA RACE WITH REDS 


Secretary of State Dulles sought at a news conference on 
April 1 to explain why the Soviet Union appears to be more 
adept than the Western democracies in propaganda activ- 
ities. Pointing to the differences between democracy and 
totalitarianism, Dulles observed that the United States was 
“under some disadvantages from a propaganda standpoint.” 


We operate ... in terms of a free and independent and highly 
intelligent press. If I came before you with something that was 
a phony, you would recognize it’: in a minute and tear it apart 
publicly. We operate in terms of an opposition political party, 
which is alert and prepared to expose ... anything which does not 
seem to be thoroughly sound. We operate in terms of an American 
public opinion which is highly intelligent and ... which holds gov- 
ernment up to high standards. And we operate with allies who 
have to be consulted—they are not just dummies that we can lay 
down the law to, like the Soviet satellites are. 


Because Communist leaders have no vocal domestic op- 
position, are not disturbed. by foreign criticism, and have 


1 Institute of Propaganda Analysis, Bulletin, October 1937, p. 1. 
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no scruples about living up to commitments; they can 
promise to abandon nuclear weapons testing without neces- 
sarily intending to do so. They can voice charges, like the 
notorious accusation in 1953 that United Nations forces 
were using biological weapons in Korea, with no regard for 
the truth. Insofar as such tactics distract. attention from 
Red aggression and put the democracies on the defensive, 
they serve a useful purpose in uncommitted areas. Replies 
of the West to Communist proposals or ch. .ges can. be suc- 
cessfully concealed from peoples under Communist control. 
But conduct of this kind is impossible for democratically 
governed nations. 


At another news conference on April 15, Dulles, dis- 
cussing exchanges with Moscow on the subject of a summit 
conference, asserted that Soviet publication of diplomatic 
communications to the head of another. government .“‘de- 
bauched and prostituted” diplomacy “into purely an organ 
of propaganda.” He declared that “When for the sake of 
a temporary propaganda advantage a nation uses the only 
way which nations have of really exchanging views and 
getting together, ... [it is] destroying one. of the frail 
reeds upon which the peace of the world often rests.” 


NEED FOR PROPAGANDA AND FOREIGN POLICY LIAISON 

Some observers of Soviet propaganda successes are not 
entirely satisfied with the explanations given by Dulles. 
Walter Lippmann suggested on April 3 that the Secretary 
of State, by indirectly assigning part of the responsibility 
for U.S. propaganda failures to the American press, was 
in effect saying: “When our products do not sell, the trouble 
lies not with the engineering in.the quality of the product 
but in the packaging and advertising.” The real fault, 
Lippmann and others have maintained, lies not in the realm: 
of propaganda but rather in the field of policy. George V. 
Allen, director of the United States Information Agency, 
has concurred in this view. “I have long been convinced,” 
he wrote recently, “that 90 per cent of the impression which 
the United States makes abroad depends upon our policies, 
and not more than ten per cent, to make a rough estimate, 
is how we explain it.” 2 


Critics of administration foreign policy have contended 
that the negative attitude of the United States toward a 


2George V. Allen, “Importance of the U.S. Information Program Today,” Forcign 
Service Journal, February 1958, p. 19. - 
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summit conference and toward suspension of nuclear tests 
gave the Russians propaganda openings which they were 
quick to exploit. Until the Western world took the initia- 
tive in advancing new and appealing policies comparable to 
the Marshall Plan and. to President Eisenhower’s atoms- 
for-peace and open-skies proposals, the critics asserted, it 
could not hope to recapture the enthusiastic attention of 
the peoples of other countries. 


When the United States did, in fact, initiate a striking 
proposal’ for international air inspection of the Arctic 
regions to allay. fears of surprise attack from that quarter, 
the move was widely applauded. It seemed to take the 
wind out of Soviet complaints of precautionary U.S. Air 
Force flights in the Arctic. When the Soviet Union on 
May 2 vetoed the American inspection resolution in the 
United Nations. Security Council, it was plainly taking a 
propaganda defeat. The Soviet veto, moreover, seemed to 
make the allies of the United States in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Orginization more cautious about the terms for a 
summit conference and hence closer to the American point 
of view on that question. However, such Soviet miscalcu- 
lations in the propaganda field have been rare in recent 
vears. 


Virtually every analyst of the propaganda methods of 
the United States agrees that closer correlation of propa- 
ganda .and policy-making is needed to make either fully 
effective. Allen, as head of U.S.1.A., attends meetings of 
the Cabinet and the National Security Council, but he ap- 
parently has neither the authority nor the influence to make 
propaganda considerations an integral part of foreign pol- 
icy decisions.. President Eisenhower himself admitted, 
April 2, that “we have not exploited the full possibilities” 
of coordinating psychological warfare with foreign policy. 
At the same time, he said there were no plans to revive the 
wartime Psychological Warfare Board. 


AMERICAN DISTRUST OF GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Another point frequent!y made by those who have studied 
American efforts to put.over this country’s views abroad is 
that the United States does not spend enough money on 
propaganda. The budget of the U.S. Information Agency 
totaled $113 million in fiscal 1957 but was cut to $95 million 
for the fiscal year now drawing to a close; $110 million has 
been asked for fiscal 1959. The Soviet Union, in contrast, 
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spends an estimated $3 billion to $5 billion a year on propa- 
ganda activities. The cost to the Soviet bloc of jamming 
Western radio broadcasts was estimated by Director Allen 
recently as $101 million a year-——as much as or more than 
the entire amount expended by U.S.I-A. annually. 


The reluctance of the Executive Branch, and particularly 
of Congress, to provide more liberally for combating the 
all-out Soviet propaganda effort stems from long-standing 
American distrust of government propaganda. Even the 
word “propaganda,” as C. L. Sulzberger pointed out in the 
New York Times, Jan. 15, “still tends to embarrass us.” 
Propaganda to the average American smacks of totalitar- 
iunism and government regulation of opinion. Fears that 
a government information agency may degenerate into a 
tool of the party in power were in part responsible for 
the cut in U.S.LA. funds a year ago! and are rarely absent 
from the minds of members of the opposition party. 


INGREDIENTS OF EFFECTIVE WORLD-WIDE PROPAGANDA 

Even where domestic political considerations are not in- 
volved, propaganda presents real dangers for a democratic 
society. When the people of a country hear continuous 
praise of national virtues and achievements, they sometimes 
make unjustified assumptions. For example, many Amer- 
icans were so convinced of the superiority of American 
technology that Soviet launching of the first earth satellite 
came as a painful shock. The Soviet Union reaped a greater 
propaganda victory from the frightened reaction in the 
United States than it did from orbiting of the sputnik. As 
Harrison E. Salisbury pointed out on Feb. 9 in the New 
York Times Magazine, foreigners began to believe what 
anxious Americans suggested—that “perhaps indeed, the 
balance of world power had shifted.” 


U.S. propagandists may be tripped when, notwithstand- 
ing the emphasis they put on freedom, equality, and demo- 
cratic government, American aid is extended to: govern- 
ments which represent, not the popular masses of a country, 
but primarily its privileged classes. In the Middle East, 
for example, technical agricultural assistance has doubled - 
production in some areas, but because the benefits fre- 

' Testimony given by Allen at closed session of House Appropriations subcommittee 


jast winter and released May 7, 1958. Allen told the subcommittee that Po'and had 
discontinued .jamming operations. 


* The cut from a requested $144 million to $95 million for fiscal 1958 was generally 
believed to have reflected distrust in Congress of “‘modern Republicaniam”™ as espoused 
by Arthur Larson, then U.S.1LA. director. 
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quently go chiefly to a few rich landlords, the peasants feel 
little gratitude toward the United States. On the contrary, 
they turn to Communism as an ally against the ruling 
classes.5 


Moreover, when minorities even in the United States 
assert that they cannot attain equality, vote in elections, 
or attend adequate schools, Communist propagandists lose 
no time in advertising the complaint. As Arthur Krock 
has pointed out, the United States will be judged abroad not 
only by its acts and its words, but also “by the gap between 
these acfs and announced policies.” ® From the long-range 
point of view, observers are agreed, the best American 
propaganda is‘a strong, free, and prosperous country where 
the promises of democratic government are fulfilled. 


Evidence of Soviet scientific and economic progress is 
one of the most effective advertisements for Communism. 
Underdeveloped areas of the world tend to find the Com- 
munist experience of rapid government-controlled indus- 
trialization more appealing than the slow 19th century in- 
dustrial revolution of the West. That Communist methods 
are frequently ruthless and inefficient is overlooked by many 
who hear Communists promise prosperity in a hurry. A 
U.S.LA. official reportedly made the following comparison 
between the effectiveness of American and Soviet appeals: 

You go to the villages of Indonesia and an official comes along 
in a Buick. We... say, ‘In a generation or two your children will 
drive around in Buicks like that.’ The Communist says, ‘Let's 


knock off the bastard and take his Buick.’ He’s going to appeal to 
them.7 


Communists take full advantage of freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly in democratic countries to gain con- 
verts there. Through party cells, national friendship 
groups, front organizations, united front tactics, and even 
at times guerrilla warfare, members of the Communist 
Party gain advantages frequently denied to Western repre- 
sentatives—they appear to lose their character as sup- 
porters of a foreign power, even though continuing to 
follow Moscow's orders. Furthermore, by taking. words 
like “‘peace,” “prosperity,” and “democracy,” perverting 

®* Peggy and Pierre Streit, “Close-Up of the Foreign Aid Dilemma.” New York 
Times Magazine, April 13. 1958, p. 7. 


*Arthur Krock, “Why We Are Losing the Psychological War,"” New York Times 
Magarine, Dec. 8, 1957. p.-91. 


*Leo Bogart, “A Study of the Operating Assumptions of the U.S. Information 
Agency,” Public Opinion Quarterly, April 1955, p. 375. 
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their meaning, and offering shortcuts to their achievement, 
Communists have in a sense stolen the thunder of Western 
political leaders. The Communist claims, even when sus- 
pect, cannot fail to appeal to wishful thinkers who look for 
quick and easy ways to solve world problems. 


Record of Reds in Use of Propaganda 


RED PROPAGANDA TACTICS have been refined by more 
than half a century of careful study and varied practice. 
Lenin, founder of Soviet Communism, declared as early as 
1902, when he was the insecure leader of a fragmentary 
revolutionary group, that in order to seize power “the prin- 
cipal thing, of course, is propaganda and agitation among 
all strata of the people.” In Communist terminology, 
propaganda involves “dissemination of many fundamental 
ideas to small groups.” Agitation involves “dissemination 
of a few ideas, or only one idea, to many people.’’* Lenin 
differentiated between an elite, who must be persuaded to 
make the revolution, and the masses, who must be maneu- 
vered into accepting it. 


Communist success in. seizing power in Russia- in the 
midst of World War I stemmed very largely,. historians 
agree, from use of shrewd propaganda in the army. Mem- 
bers of Communist cells circulated the slogan “peace and 
land’ among discontented peasants fighting at the front. 
Peasant soldiers, deserting en masse, repudiated the’ mod- 
erate Kerensky government, which was pledged to continue 
the war, and paved the way for the Bolshevik triumph 
in October 1917. Once in power, the Communists lost no 
time in putting revolutionary. propaganda to work in an- 
other field—foreign affairs and diplomacy. When Trotsky 
became first People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, he 
announced an end to conventional Foreign Office diplomacy 
by declaring that he would issue “a few revolutionary 
proclamations to the peoples and then close up the place.” ® 


Believing that all Europe was on the verge of revolution, 
the Russian Bolsheviks gave. highest priority to making 
propaganda abroad. Forced to come to terms with the 


* Philip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon (1952), pp. 9-10. 
* Leon Trotsky, Mein Leben (1930), p. 327. 
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Germans, Trotsky used the peace table at Brest-Litovsk 
early in 1918 as a stage for international propaganda. Ilis 
efforts there to stir up revolt in Germany were without 
immediate effect, but his anti-imperialist declarations were 
believed to have contributed to the subsequent break-up of 
the multi-national Austro-Hungarian empire. 


USE‘ OF COMINTERN TO SPREAD SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda was put on an institutional basis by forma- 
tion of the Third or Communist International in March 
1919 and by. creation in 1920 of a special Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation under the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party. The Third International, 
known as the Comintern, was originally designed to co- 
ordinate the revolutionary activities of national Communist 
parties and to expedite world revolution. The Department 
of Propaganda and Agitation was so to direct the flow of 
information within the Soviet Union as to foster loyalty to 
the Communist state. It was immediately recognized that 
techniques to win support outside Russia must be different 
from those used to allay opposition within the country. 


As prospects of world revolution receded and the Reds 
established themselves more firmly in Russia, the Comintern 
evolved.from an instrument of world revolution to an agency 
for manipulation of Communist groups in other countries. 
At the same time, by insisting that the Communist Party 
and the Russian government were different entities,. the 
Comintern gained for itself a wide scope of action. Not 
infrequently, it instructed foreign Communist. parties to 
work to undermine governments with which the Soviet 
government was negotiating through conventional diplo- 
matic channels. 


The official Comintern program, as adopted in 1928, de- 
clared that “The ultimate aim of the Communist Interna- 
tional is to replace the world capitalist economy by a world 
system of Communism.” Using Communist ideology as the 
test of truth and integrity, the Comintern program re- 
quired local Communist parties to employ all available 
means to win “predominant influence” throughout the 
“broad mass proletarian organizations (Soviets, trade 
unions, factory councils, cooperative societies, cultural or- 
ganizations, etc.).” 


” The First International, founded by Marx, lasted from 1864 to 1876. The Second 


or Socialist International, founded in 1889, disintegrated after the outbreak of war in 
Europe in 1914. 
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The Comintern was abolished in 1943 as a gesture of 
amity by the Soviet Union toward its war allies in the 
West. However, revolutionary propaganda on all levels 
had become a significant adjunct of Soviet diplomacy. 
Communist propagandists had gained years of experience 
in exploiting internal difficulties in foreign countries to 
Moscow’s advantage. As one historian of Soviet techniques 
has pointed out: 


For the conduct of Soviet foreign relations, the combination of 
diplomacy with revolution remained standard practice. In an age 
of almost universal social and political crisis the Soviets had opened 
up, for better or worse, the cohesion of society as a new field of 
power politics, which demanded new instruments, new organiza- 
tions, and new concepts of theoretical analysis. 


Russian Communists had “started their career with a more 
comprehensive grasp and control of the factors of power 
in the twentieth century tha their liberal-democratic allies 
were to possess for another generation.” ™ 


SoviET PROPAGANDA’S EMPHASIS ON WoRLD PEACE 


Postwar Communist propaganda has laid heavy stress on 
world peace. Through the agency of the Communist Infor- 
mation Bureau (Cominform), which was established in 
1947, challenged by Tito in 1948, and dissolved by Khrush- 
chev in 1956, the Communist bloc pictured itself as an 
ardent champion of peace and the United States as an 
imperialist warmonger. 


Communist-promoted peace congresses were held in cities 
around the world. Affiliates of the World Peace Council, 
a front organization established in 1949, collected an as- 
serted 500 million signatures to the celebrated Stockholm 
Peace Petition, which beseeched the United Nations to out- 
law atomic weapons as “instruments of aggression and mass 
murder of peoples.’ !2. Other front groups founded to give 
an international facade to Communist peace agitation con- 
stantly sought to make the United Nations a sounding board 


for magnifying charges of Western “aggression” or other 
misconduct. 


Soviet or Soviet-inspired peace propaganda has been 
directed primarily at nuclear disarmament. While Moscow 


™ Theodore H. Von Laue. “Soviet Diplomacy: G. V. Chicherin. Peopies Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, 1918-1930," in Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert, The Diplomats 
(1953), p. 246. 

See “Soviet Peace Offensives,” E.R:R., 1951 Vol. Il, pp. 495-511. 
was rejected by the General Assembly in November 1950. 
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was rejecting American proposals for effeetive arms con- 
trols under ‘U.N. auspices," the front organizations were 
demanding that the West simply “ban the bomb” to avoid 
the horrors of: nuclear warfare. Henry A. Kissinger has 
pointed out that this type of propaganda can have “highly 
dangerous” effects: 

The constant repetition of slogans and literature was directed 
at the psycholoyical weak spots of the non-Soviet world. The West 
feels ambivalent about the use of force in international relations. A 
campaign against the horrors of nuclear war could only strengthen 
those inhibitions. ...- The Peace Movement thus enabled the 
Soviets to enlist the hopes and fears of many eminent men, appalled 
by the prospect of nuclear warfare, who would have had nothing 
to do with overt Communist efforts. The task of psychological 


warfare is to hamstring the opponent through his own) pre 
conceptions, 


Kissinger added that this was “precisely the Soviet strat- 
egy in respect -to nuclear weapons.” "4 


Recent STRESS-ON Economic Prowess oF U.S.S.R. 


Communist tactics ih the cold war changed markedly 
after Stalin's death in 19583. Red propagandists adopted 
a less belligerent approach... Winning friends rather than 
crushing: enemies became the predominant theme. Various 
new methods were employed to gain the sympathy and 
support of other nations. Taking a cue from the American 
foreign aid program, the ULS.S.R. likewise offered economic 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. Com- 
munist aid to free countries, Which was almost non-existent 
before 1953, aggregated nearly $2 billion from 1955 through 
1957; 95 per cent of the total went to Afghanistan, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Syria, and Yugoslavia. 


The aid was. accompanied by tremendous publicity and 
an army of zealous Communist technicians whose role was 
not only to proclaim how the Soviet Union was progressing 
domestically, but’: also to show how Soviet methods could 
help to solve the economic problems of*other countries.'® 
The. economic foothold thus gained has enabled Communist 
propagandists to promise underdeveloped areas prosperity 
as well as peace. 

Red propaganda emphasis on Soviet economic and sci- 


See “Inepection for Disarmament,” E.R.R.,.1957 Vol. 1, pp. 423-440 
“Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (1957), p. 375 


"A State Department report last Jan. 4 indicated that during the first six montha 
of 1957 more than 2,000 Communist technicians worked in 19 different underdeveloped 
countries of the free world 
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entific prowess has been accompanied by large-scale Com- 
munist participation in international trade fairs. Soviet 
bloc countries, led by East Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
participated in 45 fairs in 1954, 95 in 1956, and 75 in 
1957.'* ‘The drop last year reflected preoccupation with 
preparations for this year’s Brussels Exposition and also 
a new tendency to concentrate on large-scale independent 
exhibits in Asia and Africa. 


The object of elaborate Red exhibits abroad apparently 
is to cénvinee others, particularly underdeveloped coun 
tries, that Communist nations offer a huge market for 
raw materials and constitute an abundant source of supply 
for equipment and advisers. Soviet expenditures for ex 
hibits at trade fairs and world’s fairs almost always exceed 
those of the United States, although the Russians occas 
ionally have withdrawn when it appeared that an American 
exhibit might equal or rival theirs. It has been estimated 
that Soviet expenditures at Brussels have amounted. to 
about $50 million. The United States, whose pavilion is 
close to that of the Soviet Union, has had only $13.5 million 
to spend. 


SovreT PROPAGANDA OFFENSIVE ON CULTURAL FRONT 


A Soviet cultural offensive, opened in 1955; added a new 
aspect to cold war competition. To dramatize. its picture 
of the United States as a country of callow materialists, 
the Soviet Union began to pose as the seat of a rich cultural 
heritage. Moscow prepared 33 cultural exhibits, ranging 
from Soviet Children’s Art to Life of Moslems in the Soviet 
Union, for showing in the free world last year. Countries 
of the Soviet bloc contributed to 60 other exhibits. Com- 
munist artists, writers, musicians, singers, and dancers 
were sent on world tours in increasing numbers. It has 
been said that these representatives of Communist culture 
“take advantage of every subtle device to identify or endear 


themselves with the local. populace,’ 
They sponsor social gatherings of various kinds, give frequent 
interviews to the press, arrange to decorate local shrines, com 
pliment local officials and honor national heroes, and generally 
exude gratitude and humility on-all occasions. Every move, in 
short, apparently is carefully calculated to win- friends and influ 
ence people.'7 
U.S. Information Agency, Communist Participation in International Trade Faira 
in 1957 (mimeo.), p. 1. 
 Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Target: the World; Communist Propaganda Activities in 


1955 (1966), p. 114. 
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Soviet propagandists have found a valuable new source 
of influence in the personal contacts established through 
exchanges of delegations of various types. More than 4,000 
delegations traveled on specific missions between the free 
world and Communist countries in 1957; they included 900 
cultural and professional groups, more than 700 Communist 
Party and front delegations, some 700 athletic teams, 500 
scientific and technical groups, 300 trade union groups, and 
almost the same number of government delegations of one 
kind or another. 


A new agency, called the Alliance of Soviet Societies of 
Friendship and Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries, 
was set up early this year to promote this work. It has 
already organized branches in 40 non-Communist countries 
to press for additional exchanges, particularly with the 
uncommitted countries, which appear to be less suspicious 
of propagandizing efforts. 


EXPANSION OF BROADCAST AND PRINTED PROPAGANDA 


While developing new propaganda approaches, the Com- 
munists have not neglected conventional communications 
media. . Radio broadcasting, which Soviet Russia was the 
first to use for foreign propaganda purposes, has_ been 
greatly expanded. Total hours of Communist broadcasting 
each week rose from 1,614 in 1953 to 2,350 in 1957. Although 
Western Europe receives the largest share of these trans- 
missions (35 per cent), programs beamed to the Middle 
East,, Asia, Africa, and particularly Latin America have 
grown in number enormously. Highlights of Red propa- 
ganda\ broadcasting in 1957 included quizzes on Soviet 
affairs a contest for amateur radio operators, and a series 


in whidh Communist scientists dramatized “Science in the 
Service af Peace.” 


Communist publication of books and periodicals also has 
increased. Books printed in free world languages by the 
Soviet government press ran to almost 30 million copies 
in both 1956 and 1957. Periodicals put out by Communist 
countries have grown in number and improved in quality 
each year of late. Prestige pictorial publications in multi- 
lingual editions are now issued by several of the satellites 
as well as-by the Soviet Union. Because almost all Com- 
munist publications are subsidized, they are cheap as well 
as plentiful in areas-of Communist propaganda concen- 
tration. 
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Movies and television also have been given a propaganda 
role. As soon as rigid party control over films was relaxed 
after Stalin’s death, Soviet movie makers increased pro- 
duction from six full-length features a year to more than 
100 at latest count. Heavy-handed Soviet didacticism was 
replaced by a more subtle, artistic approach. “By learning 
to use indirection and subtlety,” one observer has pointed 
out, the Soviet film industry “finally succeeded in equipping 
itself with a propaganda instrument more effective in both 
reach and impact.” }8 


Television has been hailed as potentially the most effec- 
tive of all media for propaganda purposes, but its useful- 
ness has been restricted up to now by the limited range 
of transmitters and by the small number of receiving sets 
in many foreign countries. The Soviet Union is reportedly 
constructing.a television system for Eastern Europe which 
could be connected with Eurovision, the international hook- 
up that links Western Europe for important events. Al- 
though the network presumably would not be open to 
outright propaganda telecasts, it would give Communist 
Russia a new means of entry to the West. 


With propaganda machinery of such extent and variety, 
the Soviet bloc has been in position to minimize its fail- 
ures and maximize its suecesses. News of the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956, for example, was virtually: buried through- 
out the Middle East and Asia under an avalanche of Com- 
munist denunciation of Britain, France, and Israel for in- 
vading Egypt. The report of the United Nations inquiry 
into the Red Army’s intervention in Hungary never saw 
the light of day in Communist countries, and the findings 
were flatly contradicted by Soviet propaganda emanations 
to the rest of the world. 


Such events, on the other hand, as launching of the Rus- 
sian sputniks and Moscow’s decision’ to suspend nuclear 
testing were immediately given universal publicity as ex- 
amples of Soviet scientific and moral superiority. Con- 
versely, any point of weakness in ‘the West is magnified 
out of all proportion. Allen W. Dulles, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, pointed out in a speech on 
April 28 that Communist propagandists were citing the 
business recession in the United States as proof that capi- 
talism was on the rocks. 


‘**Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Year of Crisis; Communist Propaganda Activities um 1956 
(1957), p. 325. 
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FREE WORLD propaganda methods, particularly those of 
the United States, contrast markedly with Communist pro- 
paganda techniques. Government propaganda was taken 
up in Western countries mainly as a wartime expedient 
and was not put to intensive peacetime use until after 
World War II. 


What was later called psychological warfare was intro- 
duced as a major weapon by British and Americans during 
World War I to combat similar German efforts. Designed 
to reach enemy soldiers and civilians, Allied propaganda 
stressed the point that.victory would “make the world safe 
for democracy.” 


Cultural and information services were initiated by the 
United States in Latin America in 1938 and 1939, and a 
separate Office of Inter-American Affairs was established 
in 1940 under Nelson Rockefeller to strengthen hemisphere 
solidarity. Cultural centers, libraries and educational ex- 
changes were set up and continued to function throughout 
the war.'® However, full-scale government information 
activities were not undertaken until later. 


Wartime operations were divided between two agencies. 
The Office of War Information, headed by radio commen- 
tator Elmer Davis, had charge of domestic and overseas 
propaganda programs (except in Latin America) ; the Office 
of Strategic Services handled intelligence work, clandestine 
propaganda, and subversive operations. Despite feuding 
between the two organizations and some mistrust on the 
part of President Roosevelt, American propagandists finally 
became an effective force in the war effort. Prompt sur- 
render of the Italian navy in September 1943, for example, 
was attributed to psychological warfare pressures. 


The end of the war brought complete reorganization of 
foreign information work. Domestic operations of O.W.L., 
frequently criticized by Congress, were discontinued. by 
President Truman immediately after the Japanese surren- 
der in August 1945. O.W.I.’s foreign operations, as well as 
those of the Office of Inter-American Affairs, were trans- 
ferred to the State Department. The scope of activities 


3® See “International Information,” E.R.R., 1946 Vol. I, pp. 262-265. 
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was considerably reduced there, and the officials in charge 
had to spend almost as much time trying to win support 
at home from doubting members of Congress, press services 
fearful of government competition, and an apathetic public 
as in trying to win friends for the United States abroad.*° 


Alarm over increasingly disturbing Soviet actions finally 
led to passage of the Smith-Mundt Act in’1948. ) That law 
for the first time authorized a planned, systematic, and 
continuing public relations program “to promote a better 
understanding of the United States in other countries.” 
The act provided for an information service under the 
Department of State to prepare and disseminate informa- 
tion about. this country abroad. 


The program, starting slowly, was given new impetus in 
the spring of 1950 when President Truman initiated a Cam- 
paign of Truth to combat Soviet calumnies. After the 
Communist invasion of Korea, the information service bud- 
get was almost tripled. Two years later, the whole infor- 
mation program was partly detached from the State Depart- 
ment and put under a semi-independent International Infor- 
mation Administration. The present Information Agency 
was established as a completely separate division in the 
Executive Branch in 1953. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY’S POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES 


The policy guiding the government information program 
since the end of the war has been based primarily on the 
“mirror” rather than the “showcase” approach. In other 
words, the world is given'a “full and fair” picture of the 
United States—the bad along with the good. During the 
school integration crisis at Little Rock, Ark., in the autumn 
of 1957, for example, U.S.I.A. broadcasts and publications 
gave a complete story of the events and the problems. 


U.S.LA.. hopes by this approach to convince the. world 
that it is telling the truth. The agency’s report for the 
first six months of 1957 pointed out that “People every- 
where are surfeited with propaganda and can recognize it 
instantly.”” This imposed on the United States “the: neces- 
sity of sticking to the truth, of avoiding at all costs the 
twisting or perversion of fact, a heavily propagandistic or 
argumentative line, the calling of names which charac- 
terizes Communist output.” 


*” Edward W. Barrett, Truth Is Our Weapon (1953), pp. 61-85. 
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Although U.S.I.A. tries to pitch its output to local con- 
ditions, it has emphasized several general themes every- 
where in order to create a better understanding of Ameri- 
can attitudes. U.S. disarmament projects, like the 1946 
Baruch plan for international control of atomic energy, 
President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace plan, and the open- 
skies inspection proposal have been widely publicized and 
explained. 


The Information Agency gave special publicity to the 
U.N. report on Hungary. It was read over the Voice of 
America at dictation speeds to countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. Exhibits on American achievements have included 
illustrations of the peaceful use of atomic power, free elec- 
tions in the United States, and American cultural activities. 
One of the most successful recent projects was a display 
on People’s Capitalism. It illustrated operations of large 
and small businesses with emphasis on the benefits of 
capitalism. 


Much of U.S.I.A.’s work is done through overseas mis- 
sions. The offices abroad answer questions, prepare publi- 
cations for local distribution, operate educational facilities, 
lend books, develop personal contacts, and in general try 
to make friends for this country. One of the most popular 
foreign activities, especially where illiteracy runs high, is 
showing of American movies. More than a thousand fea- 
tures and documentaries have been assembled in U.S.I.A. 
film collections. For those who can read or wish to learn 
to read, U.S.1A. maintains 156 separate information 
libraries in 64 countries. The agency has translated some 
4,000 books, and printed 40 million copies. It puts out 68 
editions of periodicals. Twenty-two mobile units carry 
books, movies, portable exhibits, and periodicals to rural 
areas in foreign countries. 


Radio broadcasts of the Voice of America, especially 
to countries behind the Iron Curtain, have become an impor- 
tant part of American foreign propaganda. The Voice 
of America celebrated its fifteenth anniversary a year ago 
last February with a personal broadcast by President 
Eisenhower. During 1957 the Voice, speaking in 44 lan- 
guages, broadcast 730 hours a- week (compared with a 
Communist total of 2,350 hours.) R.I.A.S., the U.S.1LA. 
radio station in the American sector of Berlin, reaches a 
wide audience in East Germany despite Soviet jamming. 
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The work of the U.S. Information Agency in combating 
Communist propaganda has been considerably augmented 
by other government programs and by. various private un- 
dertakings. Educational exchanges under the Fulbright 
Act of 1946 and the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 have been 
widely acclaimed as constructive steps in promoting under- 
standing of the United States. The International Cultural 
Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 opened 
other avenues for meeting Soviet propaganda challenges. 
It has made possible numerous tours abroad by cultural and 
athletic groups and individual performing artists. These 
tours, described as “perhaps the most under-financed, least 
publicized, and potentially most effective measure in Amer- 
ica’s cold war fight,” 2! have put before foreign audiences 
such variegated talents as those of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Benny Goodman, Louis Armstrong, 
Marian Anderson and others. 


PROPAGANDA OPERATIONS OF PRIVATE: ORGANIZATIONS 


3est known of the private organizations engaging’ in 
propaganda is the National Committee for a Free Europe. 
Its Radio Free Europe broadcasts to Communist satellite 
countries were started in 1951. Radio Liberation, operated 
by the American Committee for the Liberation of the Peo- 
ples of Russia, has been beaming broadcasts directly to the 
Soviet Union since 1953. -The personnel of each organi- 
zation includes a large number of exiles from Russia and 
its. satellites. Both have full government approval. Radio 
Free Europe has been criticized for promising too much 
and for recommending too little; it was blamed for allegedly 
promising U.S. government support to the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters and attacked for holding up national Com- 
munism (Titoism) rather than capitalism as an immediate 
goal. for dissidents in Red-ruled lands. 


Other non-governmental groups -have stressed educa- 
tional exchanges and economic assistance. The People-to- 
People program, proposed by: President Eisenhower in Sep- 
tember 1956, operates through the People-to-People. Foun- 
dation in New York and more than 40 committees across 
the country. Its goal is to increase personal contacts, ex- 
ehanges, and correspondence between Americans and for- 
eigners. The Experiment in International Living offers 
American students opportunities to live in homes of families 


21 “*[Jnited States Overseas Cultural Offensive. Needs Public Help,” Overacas Press 
Bulletin, Dec. 28, 1957. 
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abroad. Large foundations like the Ford Foundation, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Asia Foundation have con- 
tributed to overseas projects which range from irrigation 
to periodical publication. 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING U.S. PROPAGANDA PROGRAMS 


Giving free world information and exchange programs 
maximum effectiveness has been a subject of continuing 
attention. The thirteenth report of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information? indicated several avenues for im- 
provement in the whole range of allied propaganda activi- 
ties. The most urgent over-all need, the commission said, 
was for “long-range planning . . . to wrest the initiative 
from the well-planned, long-range, lavishly financed Com- 
munist propaganda effort.” 


The commission recommended continuation of U.S.I.A. 
as an independent agency, development of closer ties be- 
tween the agency and Congress, establishment of a U.S.LA. 
career service, provision of adequate funds for official en- 
tertaining, and improvement of relations between the 
agency. and the wire services. Another of the Advisory 
Commission’s recommendations—for increased East-West 
exchanges—bore fruit in the conclusion last winter of a 
cultural. exchange agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The agreement, signed on Jan. 27, lifted 
the Iron Curtain for students, professors, scientists, cul- 
tural groups, and others. Americans will be less impressed 
by Soviet achievements than are visitors to Russia from 
underdeveloped areas.. At the same time, conditions found 
in the United States should surprise people propagandized 
for years about Communist superiority. 


It has been pointed out that the exchange agreement 
gives the United States an invaluable opportunity to wel- 
come visitors from the Soviet Union and let them find out 
for themselves what they are being deprived of and what 
democracy is really like. William Benton, former Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of the information program, . 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee last Feb. 17 
that Communism would thereby be immeasurably weak- 
ened. Benton said it would be fine to reach the moon ahead 
of the Russians, but in his judgment it was “infinitely.more 
important to reach the Russian people than it is to get to 
the moon.” 


2 The commission was set up in 1948 under the Smith-Mundt Act to evaluate gov- 
ernment information programs. 
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